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A Character-building Magazine for Boys and Gils No 


September Plays a Joke 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

The month of September plays a very nice joke on boys and girls. 
Oh, yes, of course I know that school starts in September; but did it 
ever occur to you that the first week of school starts off with a holiday? 
I think that is a splendid idea because it is, in a way, a forecast of all 
the delightful times the fall, winter, and spring school months have 
in store for you. 

There is an old saying that ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” I know that things would be very dull and uninteresting if 
we had to work all the time and had no time for play. But if we turn 
the idea around [| think you wil! all agree with me that all play and no 
work would really be very monotonous. School is a very pleasant ar. 
rangement that gives us time for both work and play. 


The school year is nicely planned for you. Just about the time you |) 
are beginning to get tired of vacation days along comes September and | 
it is time to go back to school. I have noticed for a long time that about 7 
the 1st of September all the children, and the grownups too, begin to 7 
want a change from the more leisurely summer days. They all want to} 
do something new and interesting. So I am sure you are all ready for} 
school; ready to make the most of the school term; ready to tackle the} 
lessons of the higher grades that you were promoted to last year; ready | 
to show Mother and Dad, your teacher and schoolmates, how well you 
can do it. 


Take your Happy Thoughts (page 24) to school with you. They ’ 
will help you smooth out the rough spots and keep you smiling and} 
happy. 

Off to a good start! With best wishes 


Editor. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Eatere 
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But when you wanted 
the hammer again— 


oh, boy! 


ON WAS eleven. Wally was seven. Jinny 

was four. Mother said that ought to make 
twenty-two—if you added Don and Wally and Jinny 
together, she meant. 

“But when I add Don and Wally and Virginia to- 
gether, seems to me all we get is trouble,” she said. 

Mother was very beautiful, Wally thought. She 
had brown eyes that sparkled as if there were lights 
inside of them. She had a sweet mouth that moved 
in lovely curves when she talked. But sometimes tears 
sparkled in Mother's bright eyes, and her sweet lips 
trembled. That was when Don and Wally and Jinny 
added together made trouble! 

Wally thought that Don was a grand big brother, 
and that Jinny was an awfully cute little sister; that 
is, when they weren't too close to where he was, But 
somehow when they were all in the playhouse or in 
Daddy’s carpenter shop or in the attic together, some- 
thing would always start! 

Don would have the hammer when Wally wanted 
it, and Don would just hang onto it and not even 
lay it down when he wasn’t using it! Or Jinny would 
have the scissors when Wally wanted them, and 
she'd run away and hold them behind her and yell 
when Wally tried to get them. 

To be quite frank about it, Wally himself would 
have the old clock works that Don wanted in order 
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Gardner Hunting 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


to make his sand-elevator go, or the red string that 
Jinny wanted to tie up packages with; and when 
brother or sister demanded possession of them, Wally 
found it suddenly just about next to impossible to 
give them up. Somehow when anybody else wanted 
what you had, you wanted it yourself all the more! 
Just as when somebody else had something you 
wanted, you wanted that all the more! 

That was sort of funny when you thought about 
it. And when Mother showed you that it was, you 
sort of got ashamed. But next time Don wanted the 
roller skates you had, or Jinny had the tricycle you 
wanted, or you had the dog biscuit for Demosthenes 
—that was the family dog, called Demmy for short 
—whenever one of you again had something the 
others wanted, why, there was trouble! 

You did not exactly fight. But you yelled—and 
sometimes you grabbed—and sometimes you made 
faces—and sometimes you would not play. If Don 
had what you wanted and held onto it, he was “an 
old meany”! If Jinny was the one who kept what 
you wanted, she was “a selfish little stingy”! If you 
were hanging onto what one of them wanted, why 
—well, they called you names! 

But when Mother cried, boy, you felt terrible! And 
when Don was away visiting Cousin Arthur, the 
house was as lonesome as nobody home; and when 
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Jinny got stung by the bees in Werner’s Woods, 
you didn’t care if you got stung all over if you could 
only rescue her. 

Mother said that what you felt at such times for 
your family was love. And if you would always feel 
love for all of them, if you would just love them 
more than something that they had that you wanted 
—that is, if you would just love Don more than the 
hammer, or Jinny more than the string—why, there 
wouldn’t be any trouble. When you thought about 
it that way, you had to laugh, “Of course!” you said. 

But when you wanted the hammer again—oh, boy! 

Mother made a picture one day. 

“You know,” she said, “in China, the people write 
in pictures. This’”—pointing to her pencil drawing— 
“is the Chinese sign for a house.” 

Two little up-and-down marks for walls, and an 
across mark over the top for the roof! 

“Well,” Mother said, “this may not be exactly 
the way the Chinese say it, but when you put three 
little ‘gimmes’ in a house, you have the sign for 
trouble.” And she made three up-and-down marks 
inside her picture, which made it look like this: 


One of them was tall, like Don; one was shorter, 
like Wally; one of them was almost just a dot, like 
Jinny! 

Everybody laughed. 

“But,” Mother said, “trouble in a house makes 
everybody unhappy. When every little ‘gimme’ 
shrieks and grabs, nobody has any fun. The most fun 
is always in a game called ‘give away.’ Ever play 
give away?” 

“Sure!” Don said, “With checkers! You get your 
men where the other fellow has to jump, and the 
one who loses—er—wins. That is J 

“We understand,” Mother said. “And you can 
play it with Chinese checkers too. Lose your own 
men instead of taking the other fellow’s.” 
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“Sure!” said Wally, just as Don had said. 

“Sure!” Jinny said, just as Wally had said. 

“You know what the Bible says about this game?” 
Mother asked. 

“Aw, the Bible don’t talk about games!” Don 
objected. 

“Doesn't it say, ‘He that loseth his life . . . shall 
find it’?” 

“That means that he who plays give away instead 
of ‘gimme’ finds happiness.” She pinned her picture 
up on the wall. “Three little ‘give-aways’ in a house 
is the sign for home!” she said. 

Wally felt something come up in his throat. He 
went and took hold of Mother's hand, and when 
she looked down at him with her lovely sparkling 
brown eyes and smiled with her sweet lips, he knew 
how right she was, and how true what she said was; 
and he understood that what made him so happy 
right now was love, the love he was giving away 
to Mother and getting back from Mother too! 

Well, Mother made a ring around the three little 
up-and-down marks inside the Chinese house on the 


wall, like this: 


“The ring is the sign for love,” she told them, ‘‘which 
always comes in with the give-away spirit. And now 
we have the whole sign for happiness!” 

Well, it was funny, but that Saturday it rained 
and everybody had to stay in. And Don and Wally 
and Jinny, in the attic, all wanted the hammer at 
once, and the string, and the glue, and the marbles, 
and the anagrams, and the—oh, boy! Whatever any- 
body else wanted, you wanted! And you yelled, and 
you grabbed—oh, just the same as ever, And Mother 
came up, and her mouth trembled—and you felt ter- 
rible! But all she did was to bring the Chinese picture 
off the wall downstairs and pin it up on the wall in 
the attic, Then she went away again without saying 
a single word. 
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Wally for no reason at all 
except that he wanted to 
ran toward Werner’s Woods 


And Wally looked at Don, and Don looked as if 
he felt terrible. And Wally looked at Jinny and Jinny 
looked as if she felt terrible. And Wally felt terrible. 

“Listen,” Don said, “I bet Mother feels terrible!” 

“Oh, boy!” Wally said. 

“Oh, boy!” Jinny said, echoing Wally. 

Then they laughed, because that sounded funny. 
And then all at once Jinny handed Wally the red 
string she had been keeping away from him, And 
Wally all at once handed Don the hammer he had 
been keeping away from him—like Jinny. And then 
all at once Don handed Jinny the clock works he 
had been keeping away from her, like Wally, And 
all at once the trouble vanished out of the attic, Ev- 
erybody felt grand! 

And Wally looked up at the Chinese picture pinned 
on the wall, And he knew what it meant—three little 
“give-aways” in a house making a home—and a ring 
of love around them making happiness! 

That was just fine! They had a dandy time that day. 

But then another day came. That was Sunday. 
And Wally got up feeling cranky and mean, Mother 
thought that he had probably put the wrong foot out 
of bed first; she always said that when you got up 
feeling cross. 

And oh, boy! Did Wally feel ugly that day! He 
thought maybe he had put both feet out of bed on 
the wrong side, or something. 

On Sunday morning of course you got ready for 
church. Wally got ready that Sunday morning. But 
when he was ready and was waiting for the others, 
he felt so mean that he just wanted to take something 
away from somebody, whether it was something he 
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himself wanted or not. That’s the way you get some- 
times, Daddy said it was a “cantankerous feeling,” 
whatever that is, Anyway, Wally felt right down 
cantankerous! 

So when, wandering around the house as he waited, 
he found Jinny fussing over her doll, Anabellinda, 
he wanted to take Anabellinda away from Jinny. 

He grabbed her. That is, Wally, for no reason at 
all except that he felt like doing it, grabbed the 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Anabellinda out of the doll 
carriage in which Jinny was so carefully arranging 
her—as if she were going to church also or to Sunday 
school, which comes first! 

“Huh!” Wally said. “You can’t take a doll to Sun- 
day school!’’ Of course he knew Jinny wasn’t think- 
ing of taking Anabellinda anywhere, least of all to 
Sunday school, but that is the way you talk when 
you get cantankerous. 

Jinny squealed: “Wally, you stop! Let my doll 
alone! What are you going to do? Wal-lee!” 

“I'm going to take her for a walk,” Wally said. 
“She needs exercise.” 


And he turned around and ran out of the house ~ 


with Anabellinda under his arm. 

Of course Jinny ran after him, screaming. Wally 
for no reason at all except that he wanted to ran 
toward Wernet’s Woods, And Jinny in her cute little 
bright plaid Sunday-school dress came pelting after 
him, her brown hair flying, her blue eyes flaming, 
her small legs racing—so swiftly that Wally had to 
go some himself to get to the woods with Anabellinda 
before Jinny could catch him. 

Of course he meant to bring the doll back after 
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he had been mean enough to satisfy his cantankerous 
feeling. But he ran deep into the woods with Ana- 
bellinda, and he did not stop till he was way in, 
where everything was suddenly still all around him. 
The trees were so thick that they dimmed the sun, 
and the birds flitted through the shadows as if they 
were scared, making hardly any sounds at all! 

All at once Wally felt as lonesome as he did when 
Don was away from home. He stood still and listened. 
He thought he would hear Jinny shrieking and sob- 
bing somewhere on his trail. But he didn’t hear any 
sounds at all, and all at once he didn’t like it, and he 
thought he would go back. He didn’t want this old 
doll anyway! 

So he went. He was surprised not to meet Jinny, 
but he thought she had gone back to tell Mother. 
So Wally ran back to the house and went and put 
Anabellinda back in the doll carriage. He hurried, 
and nobody saw him, He went out onto the porch. 

Then Don came out, “Where's Jinny?” he asked. 

“How should I know?” Wally answered. 

“Well, it’s time we started,” Don said. 

“Let's go,” Wally said. 

“We can’t—without Jinny.” 

Mother came out. “Where's Jinny?” she asked. 
“| thought I heard her crying.” 

Wally didn’t say anything; he pretended it was no 
concern of his. 

“Where's Jinny?” Mother persisted. And all at 
once she acted scared. “Why, where 7s the child?” 

“Aw,” Wally felt forced to reveal, “she ran off 
into the woods!” 

“Into the woods! What for?” 

“Aw, how should I know?” 

But Wally didn’t feel as indifferent as his words 
sounded, For it certainly did seem suddenly queer. 
What had become of Jinny ? 

Mother and Don began to look around and call. 
Daddy heard them and came out. “What's the mat- 
ter?” he asked, buttoning his clean shirt. 


“Jinny’s disappeared!” Mother told him, and her 
voice suddenly made Wally ache inside, because it 
sounded as if she felt terrible. He began to feel ter- 
rible himself. 

Don ran out toward the woods calling, ‘‘Jinny! 
Where are you?” Pretty soon he went into the woods 
and disappeared, and you couldn’t hear him any 
more. Then Daddy, in his clean shirt, followed Don, 
first sort of slowly then faster, and began calling 
until he was in the woods too and you couldn’t hear 
him either! 

All at once terror caught hold of Wally and shook 
him, you might say, so that his teeth rattled, If Jinny 
was lost it was his fault, he knew, and all at once 
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that feeling which Mother said was love welled up 
inside him and just shoved and pushed and crowded 
the cantankerous feeling out. And all at once Wally 
wanted to find Jinny more than he wanted anything 
else in the world. 

He began to run toward the woods, after Don and 
Daddy. And right exactly then he knew that if any- 
thing should happen to Jinny he wouldn’t want ever 
to come back, He would want to lose his life if he 
couldn’t find her! He felt as if he'd lost his life al- 
ready, and only finding Jinny would be finding it 
again! 

Then he remembered that verse: ‘He that loseth 
his life . . . shall find it.”” And he began to pray as he 
ran. “Oh, God, please let me find Jinny, because my 
life won’t be any fun without her—here! And God, 
forgive me for being a ‘gimme,’ and help me to be a 
‘give-away’ and—amen!” 

He was all out of breath and had to stop. And 
when he did, all at once he heard a faint little voice 
crying. “Jinny! Jinny!” he called, She was crying 
somewhere! 

He hunted around desperately, and then all at 
once he was standing still listening. Mother said God 
answers when you pray and then stand still listening. 
Maybe God would say where Jinny was. 


Well, maybe God did. But it sounded like Jinny. 
Maybe God spoke with Jinny’s voice. Anyhow Jinny 
wailed. And here was a hole in the ground almost 
right beside Wally. It looked like an old forgotten 
well or something. Then Wally knew that Jinny was 
down there in it! She had fallen in! 


Wally shouted with all his might, “Daddy! Don! 
Here she is!” But he couldn’t wait, he had to go down 
to where Jinny was—and help her if he could. 

When he looked he found there was a part of a 
ladder in the well. It was an old ladder, but it seemed 
as if God had put it there brand new so Wally could 
go down it to reach Jinny! 

Wally climbed down. He was scared, good and 
scared, but he kept thinking that he would gladly 
lose his life to find Jinny, So he went on down. Pretty 
soon he was at the bottom, where he found no water 
but just a lot of soft weeds and leaves and stuff, on 
which Jinny had fallen. And then Jinny was sud- 
denly in his arms, her own soft little arms around 
his neck, and she was ceasing to cry and just hugging 
him; for she wasn’t hurt—just scared! 

Even after Daddy and Don came and helped 
them out, Wally couldn’t talk till he got home. Then 
he told Mother the whole story: how he felt can- 
tankerous—until love came and squeezed the mean 
feeling out of his heart. And he didn’t think he’d 
ever be cantankerous again! (Please turn to page 32) 
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HOBBY or SNOBBY 


Story by Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


PART ONE 


« H, GRANDFATHER! Really?” Mary Lee cried. She 

bounced up and down on her toes for a moment, then 

threw her arms tightly around her grandfather's neck. ‘You're 

the dearest grandfather in the world,” she told him; “and we'll 

take the finest kind of care of the cabin. We Hobby Club girls 

are really very good housekeepers. You'll be surprised at the looks 

of the place after we've swept and cleaned and dusted it, and 

! washed the windows. Oh, I can’t wait to tell Shirley and Carla 
and Martha Jane and Lou!” 

“Well, I'll go in and get the keys,” Grandfather Adams said. 
“Then we'll stroll over that way together and have a look at the 
place. There may be a hornet’s nest or two that will need removing 
before you young ladies move in. It’s been many a year since any- 
one’s been living there.” 

Mary Lee waited while her grandfather went in to get the keys. 
She looked off toward the south, where the loghouse showed plain- 
ly on its pretty little knoll surrounded by willow trees. Mary Lee 
knew that Crooked Creek was gurgling happily just behind it. 

Grandfather Adams had been born in the cabin and had played 
in the creek when he was a boy. The loghouse was a quaint, in- 
teresting old place. Mary Lee almost wished that it had been her 
birthplace instead of the big white frame house in which she 
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dwelt with her mother and father and grandfather. 

Mary Lee lived at the edge of the city, at the very 

spot where the meadows ran up from Crooked 
Creek to meet the neatly fenced yards of the subur- 
ban dwellers. Once this particular spot had been 
miles from town. When Grandfather was born and 
before the three-lane highway had been built, 
Crooked Creek had been a lonely, little-frequented 
spot. 
P Bat times had changed since the day when Mary 
Lee’s great-grandfather had built the cabin of logs, 
which he had felled in the woods beyond the creek. 
The rude shelter that had housed Grandfather 
Adams and his parents for so many years had been 
vacant for a long time now, although it was still in 
good condition; and Mary Lee had had her heart 
set upon it for a clubhouse ever since the day the 
gitls had organized the Hobby Club. Now at last 
Grandfather had consented! 

“Oh, it is simply too perfect!’ Martha Jane sighed, 
and the others echoed her sentiments as they stood 
before the cabin the following morning with brooms 
and dustcloths and pails. 

“I want to wash the windows,” Shirley Mathers 
said. “See? Mother gave me this bottle of window 
cleaner.” 

“It’s too bad some of the window lights are out,” 
Carla Kane said. 

“Grandfather has promised to replace the broken 
panes,” Mary Lee told them. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we could make curtains 
for the windows?” Lou Deller asked. 

“That will be your job,” Mary Lee told her. 
“Needlework is your hobby, you know.” 

“And I'll braid a rug for the floor too!” Lou said, 
delighted. 

“T'll paint some pretty pictures for the walls,” 
Martha Jane offered. 

“Isn’t it nice that we have an artist among us?” 
Carla Kane asked. “Now, let’s see, what can I do? 
Oh, I know! I'll write a nice little poem and mount 
it on some pretty paper and hang it above the fire- 
place.” 

“And I'll donate some of my statuettes for the 
mantle,” Mary Lee told them. “Mother's cousin 
Grace gave me the loveliest one last night to add to 
my collection.” 

“I don’t know of what use my stamp albums will 
be,” Shirley Mathers said. “But I'll bring them over 
anyway. Maybe someone will like to pass the time 
looking at them. I'll run home and get them now. 
I think I'll bring my little old desk too so that I'll 
have some place to keep my things. Will you come 
along and help me, Martha Jane?” 
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“Mary Lee, I wonder if Lottie might sit with you until 
I can have the janitor bring up another desk?” 


“We can keep our record books and the minutes 
of the club meetings in the desk too,” Carla sug- 
gested. 

“We had better get started cleaning up the place 
first though,” Mary Lee said. “There is an awful lot 
to be done. Just look at these floors!” 

Late that afternoon the Hobby Club girls surveyed 
with pleasure the results of their labors. 

“Doesn't it look just grand?” Lou asked when the 
last bit of dust had been put to rout and the windows 
were shining and clean. 

“Oh, it does!” Carla cried. 


“Grandfather will be proud of us,’ Mary Lee 
said, arranging several of her little statuettes on the 
mantle. The stones of the fireplace had been 
scrubbed to a snowy white. 

“And to think that school begins day after to- 
morrow!” Shirley sighed from the corner where her 
desk stood. ‘Probably not one of us will find time 
to get back here before next Saturday. It’s too bad we 
haven't been meeting here all summer.” 

“Well, we'll spend every Saturday here anyway,” 
Martha Jane said. ‘And I’m going to ask Mother 
if I may have my birthday party here too.” 

“Really ? Wouldn’t that be fun?” Carla asked the 
others. “I'd like for the boys to see what a really 
fine clubhouse we have. They are so proud of their 
place on the river. You’re going to invite the boys, 
aren’t you, Martha?” 

“Yes,” Martha said. “Mother and I have planned 
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some awfully exciting games that 
the boys are sure to like. That is 
why I am sure Mother will like the 
idea of having the party here at 
the cabin. Boys really are hard on 
a house when they get to playing.” 

“It was wonderful of your 
grandfather to give us the cabin,” 
Lou said to Mary Lee as they gath- 
ered up their brooms and dusters 
and dustcloths to go home. 


“Yes,” Mary Lee said as she 
locked the door carefully behind 
them. ‘To show him how much 
we appreciate it I am going to in- 
vite him to be a special guest at 
our meeting next Saturday. I want 
him to see how nicely we've 
cleaned up the place.” 

“Do!” Martha Jane said, and 
the others agreed. 

Then just as the girls turned to 
go they stopped and gasped in 
disbelief. 

“Well, of all things!” Shirley 
breathed. “They weren’t there a 
while ago when Lou and I went 
to the creek for water.” 

“Gypsies!” Carla whispered, 
awed. 

“They already have their tent 
up and a fire going,” Mary Lee 
said. 

“We were so busy we didn’t 
notice them drive up,” Lou de- 
cided. 

“It seems that we should have 
heard that old rattletrap of a car 
though,” Shirley said; then, dis- 
dainfully, ‘““Wouldn’t it be ter- 
rible to live that way?” 

“Look, there are children!” 
Martha Jane said. 

“Two little boys—and a girl!” 
Carla counted. “Look, the girl is 
stirring something in the kettle 
over the fire!” 

“She's about our age, and pretty 
too,” Mary Lee observed. 

“Well, I shouldn’t want to have 
anything to do with her,” Shirley 
said and tossed her head. “Are 
you sure you have the cabin well 
locked, Mary Lee?” she asked. 
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“You know, one never can tell.” 

Mary Lee turned back and 
tried the door. “Yes, it’s locked,” 
she said. She looked back toward 
the campers at the creek. “You 
don’t suppose——”’ she began. 

“Well, all I can say is that 
they'd better not touch any of my 
stuff,” Shirley interrupted. “If 
anything is missing, we'll know 
who's been trespassing on our 
property!” 

“Maybe we should put up a 


sign,” Carla suggested. 

“That’s an idea!” Lou Deller 
agreed. “You print it, Martha 
Jane. Unlock the door again, 
Marty Lee.” 

Mary Lee opened the door, and 
Martha Jane and Shirley went 
back into the cabin and crossed 
to Shirley’s desk. They took out 
paper and pencil. Then Martha 
Jane printed in big letters: 


KEEP OuT! 
No TRESPASSING 
ALLOWED! 


“Trespassing is spelled right, 
isn’t it?” she asked Shirley. “You 
should know. You're the best 
speller in our class, aren’t you?” 

“Well, it’s right. I know it is,” 
Shirley answered. 

“All right,” Martha Jane said, 
“then I'll tack it on the cabin door 
where everyone can see it.” 

The sun was going down when 


the girls passed their approval on 
the sign and turned to start across 
the meadow toward their homes. 

“Did you notice what black 
curly hair the girl had?” Lou 
asked as they walked along. 

“All Gypsies have dark hair,” 
Shirley said shortly. 

“But really from where we were 
her skin seemed quite fair, and 
the little boys weren’t dark-com- 
plexioned either,” Carla said. 

“Maybe they're not real Gyp- 
sies after all,” Martha Jane sug- 
gested. 

“They're bound to be, living 
like that,” Shirley said; then 
added: “Well, just so they keep 
their hands off our cabin! Why 


don’t you ask your grandfather 


to have them moved, Mary Lee? 
He could report them to the 
sheriff.” 


“ OU see, Grandfather, 

they’re still there!’ Mary 
Lee said the following Saturday 
afternoon when her Grandfather 
Adams came across the meadow 
to attend the meeting of the 
Hobby Club. 

“Well, they haven’t done any 
harm, have they?” the old man 
asked. 

“No,” Mary Lee admitted. 

“But there’s no telling when 
they might come over and get to 
messing around with our things,” 
Shirley said petulantly. 

Mary Lee’s grandfather stood 
on the doorstep and took a good 
look at the camp across the creek. 
“It appears to me they’re making 
willow baskets,” he said. ‘I used 
to make willow baskets there on 
the creek bank myself when I was 
a boy.” 

“That's what they’re doing all 
right,” Martha Jane said. “The 
man came to our door this morn- 
ing selling baskets and fern 
stands.” 

“T’ve seen him all over town 


with the things,” Lou Deller said. 
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“I think I'll go over and have 
a talk with them,” Grandfather 
Adams said thoughtfully. “I'll be 
right back.” 

“He'll tell them to move now!” 
Shirley said hopefully. 

But when Grandfather Adams 
came back from across the creek 
he was chuckling softly to him- 
self. “Finest willow baskets I ever 
saw!” he said. 

“Did you tell them to leave?” 
Marty Lee asked him when he 
stepped into the cabin. 

“I can’t be going around order- 
ing people off public property,” 
the old man answered. “They 
aren't harming anyone, and they 
seem like right nice people to 
me. 

“Nice!” Shirley gasped, shocked. 

“Well, they aren’t dirty, are 
they?” Mary Lee’s grandfather 
asked. 

“No,” the girls admitted, re- 
luctantly. 

“And they’re minding their own 

business, aren’t they?” the old 
man asked sharply. “When stran- 
gers keep themselves clean and re- 
spectable and aren’t bothering 
anyone, that’s about the only yard- 
stick you can measure them by. 
They've a right to live their lives 
as they please. Success is an in- 
ward matter anyway. It’s not how 
much money you have or how fine 
a house you live in. That little 
girl over there might grow up to 
be a finer woman than any one of 
you.” 
“Well, anyway I wouldn’t have 
anything to do with a girl that 
lives in a tent,” Shirley said 
haughtily, “so she’d better not be 
coming over here!” 

Grandfather Adams cleared his 
throat. “You could probably learn 
a lot from that little girl,” he said, 
looking hard at Shirley. He lit his 
pipe. “If you little ladies aren’t 
careful,” he told them, “I am go- 
ing to have to rename this club 
the Snobby Club instead of the 
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Hobby Club! Now, get on with 
your meeting. That’s what I came 
for, isn’t it?” 

A hush fell on the room, and 
Carla moved forward quickly to 
get out the book with the min- 
utes of their previous meetings. 
Mary Lee took her place as chair- 
man and called the group to 
order. 

When the roll had been called 
and the minutes read and the dues 
collected, the girls presented their 
program. Carla read a poem that 
she had written, Lou discussed the 
making of pot holders to be used 
as gifts, and Shirley showed the 
club some of her newest stamps. 
Her Aunt Letty, who worked in 
Washington, D. C., had sent her 
some of the latest postage stamps; 
but after they had talked about 
the new stamps for a long time 
the girls all agreed with Shirley 
that the lovely purple-and-white 
stamps that had been put out to 
commemorate the New York 


Autumn Leaves 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Gowned in green at home we 
stay 
Through the lovely summer day 
In the trees; 
Autumn with her magic hand 
Dresses us so gay and grand; 
Then we go a-frolicking, 
Then we go a-rollicking, 
In the breeze. 


World’s Fair were still the pret- 
tiest. 

After Shirley had put her al- 
bums away again they all rose 
and sang The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. Then Mary Lee asked Grand- 
father Adams if he would like to 
say a few words to the club. 

Grandfather got up and cleared 


his throat. “Yes, I might,” he said. 
“I'd like to tell you girls about 
Mary Lee's great-grandfather 
Adams who built this cabin. He 
was an honest, hard-working man. 
He came to this part of the coun- 
try when the land hereabouts was 
nothing but a wilderness. He was 
poor, but that made little differ- 
ence in those days. I’ve no doubt 
that the great-grandfathers of 
most of you girls were in the same 
boat. But those old pioneers felled 
trees in the forest and built homes 
and developed a fine State that 
we are proud of today. Every one 
of us owes them a vote of thanks. 
They suffered to bring about the 
things we take as a matter of 
course. They went through hard- 
ships in crossing the country in 
their lumbering covered wagons, 
and when they reached the spot 
where they decided to settle, 
many of them were on their last 
legs. They couldn’t have gone any 
farther if they had wanted to. 
Why, most of them were a lot 
worse off than those people 
camped there beside the creek.” 
Grandfather motioned toward the 
camp of the basket makers. 


OUR GRANDFATHER 
was making that speech 
about our ancestors just to try to 
get us to be friendly toward those 
people in the tent,” Shirley said 
later to Mary Lee as the girls 
crossed the meadow toward their 
homes again. “I can’t understand 
why he sees so much in them.” 
“Maybe it’s just because he 
made willow baskets when he was 
a boy,” Mary Lee excused her 
grandfather. “Well, anyway we 
won't have to have anything to do 
with the girl unless we want to,” 
she soothed Shirley. 

The following Monday morn- 
ing the girls were introduced to 
Charlotte Jennings in a most un- 
expected manner. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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AN ARGUMENT 


By Davis Kelly (9 years) 
Augusta, Ga. 


Once a monkey said to a fish, 

“Bananas make a delicious dish.” 

“Bah,” said the fish, “worms are 
much wetter, 

And so I know they make it 


better.” 

“What?” said the monk again to 
the fish, 

“Worms would actually spoil the 
dish!” 

“Well,” said the fish, “it’s plain 
to see 

We aren't alike, so we can’t 
agree.” 

HOLLAND 


By Barbara Ann Cloyd (9 years) 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dutch people in Holland are oh, 
so neat; 

And when they talk to strangers 
their manners are sweet. 

They wear wooden shoes that go 
clop, clop, clop; 

And where they live windmills 
never stop. 

They have nice sandy floors 

And white wooden doors. 

The land is low and the sea is 
high, 

So it takes big dikes to keep the 
land dry. 

The windmills grind meal that the 
farmer brings 

And the old, old miller whistles 
and sings. 
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WINGS IN THE SKY 


By June and Arlene Kolker 


(714 years) 
Dayton, Ohio 
Oh, pretty red airplane soaring so 
high, 
You look like a redbird up in the 
sky. 
The clouds are so white and the 
sky is so blue: 
If I had some wings I would fly 
too! 


BABY SISTER 


By Janice Lee Churchill (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I have a little baby sister; 
Her name is Jean Ann. 
I like to play with her 
All that I can. 
Her eyes are dark blue 
And her hair is light brown. 
I think she’s the sweetest baby 
In the whole town. 


ROBIN REDBREAST 


By Iona Mae Brunes (91/, years) 
Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


Robin Redbreast sits singing 

Out in the willow tree where he is 
swinging. 

I hear a noise! What can it be? 

It is Robin Redbreast singing to 
me. 


His tune is so merry, 

His throat red as a cherry: 

There he sits in the willow tree 
Singing to you and singing to me. 


SUMMER DAYS 


By Muriel Robinson (8 years) 
Dalton, Huddersfield, England 


Summer days are sunny, 
Summer days are bright. 
When I walk on summer days 

My heart is light. 


Summer days are lovely, 
Summer days are warm; 
In and out of summer flowers 

Wild bees swarm. 


Summer days are light and long, 
Summer days are full of love. 
Do you know where they come 
from? 
Why, from God above. 


LILACS 


By Dorothy Ann Williams 
(9 years) 
Crestwood, Ky. 
Purple lilacs I adore; 
They smell so sweet and fine. 
All the winter more and more 
I long for lilac time. 


THE LITTLE BUNNY 


By Harold L. Horneffer (8 years) 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hoppity, skippity, 

See the little bunny ? 
Hoppity, skippity, 

Isn’t he funny? 
Little ears perk up, 

Little ears flop, 
Hoppity, skippity, 

Hop, hop, hop. 
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THE BIRDS’ FRIEND 


By Roland Micklem (11 years) 
Hopewell, Va. 


One day while Micky was walk- 
ing in the woods he heard the 
song of a wood thrush. 

“How sweetly the bird sings,” 
thought Micky as he sat on a 
stump to listen. Just then the bird 
stopped singing and fell to the 
ground lifeless. Micky was sad 
and mourned over the loss of his 
friend, but that did not keep him 
from thinking. 

“Tll find out who shot that 
bird,” thought Micky. As he en- 
tered his house, a thought struck 
him. 

“Tl disguise myself as a giant 
bird,” Micky said to himself. 
“Then I'll climb into a tree, and 
when those people who are killing 
birds see me they will be scared 
so badly that they will never come 
back again.” 

So Micky called his brother 
Roland and they set to work mak- 
ing a suit that would make him 
look like a huge bird. When they 
had finished, Micky put it on and 
ran to the woods. In a few minutes 
some boys came looking for some 
birds to shoot. Micky jumped at 
them and as they had never seen 
a bird so large it scared them out 
of the woods. From that time on 
no one has harmed the birds and 
animals in that forest. Every day 
Micky goes to the woods to listen 
to the birds sing. 


DREAMS 


By Barbara Legate (9 years) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


I sometimes dream I am a great 
lady. 

I sometimes dream my name is 
Sadie. 

I dream I have a million cooks; 

I dream I have ten thousand 
books; 
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I dream I have one million rings— 

I dream I have such wondrous 
things. 

I dream that when I have my 
marriage 

I shall ride in a silk-lined car- 
riage. 

I dream that my children shall 
have curly hair, 

That I shall have twins, a perfect 

air. 

I dream my husband shall be jolly 
and fat, 

And that we shall have a Persian 
cat, 

And that we shall live in a castle 
of gold— 

And beautiful stories shall always 
be told. 


WORK AND PLAY 


By Jeanne Forgue (9 years) 
Berkley, Mich. 


Work and play! Work and play! 
That’s all I do the livelong day. 
And when it’s time to go to bed, 
Upon the pillow goes my head; 
And when I’m asleep in bed 

All covered up from toe to head, 
Next thing I hear my mother call, 
And then I wander down the hall. 
I know I’ve had a pleasant night 
And that I will grow up just right. 


SUMMER NIGHT 
By Eliza Jane Kennedy 
(914 years) 
Youngstown, Ohio 
At night when I climb up the 
stairs 
And bow my little head, 


Then I say my evening prayers 
And climb into my bed. 


I have my window opened wide 
And hear the whispering trees; 
I feel on my warm face 
The gentle summer breeze. 


I also see the laughing moon; 
And on its silvery bars, 

Dancing in their dainty “shoon,” 
Are shiny sparkling stars. 


MY RABBIT 


Mamie Starks (9 years) 
Lenox, Mass. 


I have a little rabbit 
That plays and rings a bell; 
She loves to run and frolic 
Over field and dell. 


Her name? I call her Susie. 
Her tail is short and white; 

I let her run around the house, 
Which gives her great delight. 


She isn’t a very big rabbit, 
And she isn’t very small; 
Her eyes are dark and shiny, 
Her coat a big brown ball. 


I think a lot of Susie; 
She loves to play with me. 
I feed her lots of carrots 
And what bunnies like, you see. 


It isn’t very often 
A rabbit is so tame, 

But she and I are playmates 
And play a lot of games. 


MOTHER 


By David Deppen (8 years) 
Tamaqua, Pa. 


I have a nice mother; 
She's pretty and gay. 
I love her so much 
I kissed her today. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not send 
us anything but your own original 
work, Have one of your parents or your 
teacher write us a little note stating 
that the composition is original with 
you. Our judges will not consider any 
poem or story that is not accompanied 
by such a note. They read every poem 
and story carefully and select for publi- 
cation as many of the best ones as 
there is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your full 
name, age, and address. A_ guild 
membership card is sent to each child 
whose work is published and also a 
complimentary copy of the magazine 
in which it appears. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
material. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


WEL, 


— and their pictures bring us the stories of 
many great men, but few of these were better 
loved than Will Rogers, the man whom we honor 
this month, Perhaps most of you stamp collectors 
remember him best as he appeared in one of the 
following excellent motion pictures: “David Har- 
um,” “Judge Priest,’ “A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court.” But besides being a motion- 
picture star he was also a stage star, a writer, and a 
humorous lecturer. 

The things that Americans remember and love 
most about Will Rogers are his friendly smile, his 
Oklahoma drawl, and the fact that although he 
joked about many famous people he never was mean 
or unkind in his jokes. 

He was the friend of all America, and when I say 
America I do not mean just the United States. His 
pictures and personal tours made him known and 
loved in every country on this continent. For exam- 
ple, in 1939 Nicaragua printed a long series of 
stamps in his honor. He loved to visit the countries 
of South and Central America by air, and so it is 
quite natural that the two-centavo stamp of this 
series shows him just after he stepped out of a Pan- 
American plane in Nicaragua. 

All the other stamps of the Nicaraguan series 
either show pictures of Will on his visit there or 
show Nicaraguan scenes with a small inset picture of 
Will’s head, as does the five-centavo stamp. 

Most persons could get to know Will Rogers 
only through his appearances on the screen or stage, 
his voice over the radio, and his brief items in the 
papers. Do you wonder then how he could win the 
friendship of the entire world? It is amazingly 
simple! It was nothing more than his friendliness, 
his love for his fellow men, and the fact that he 
never tried to pretend to be anything more than 
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plain Will Rogers, an Oklahoma cowboy who 
seemed to be rather lost and surprised in a big world. 

Will Rogers once said, “I have joked about every 
prominent man in my time, but I never met a man 
I didn’t like.” With his friendly sincerity and his 
ability to see something good in every man, Will 
won more friends and more people to his way of 
thinking than any dictator marching at the head of 
an army ever did. He led men with many of the 
methods used by another simple, friendly, kindly 
man, who two thousand years ago set in motion the 
force that is the most powerful in the world today: 
Jesus Christ. 

This friendliness of Will Rogers was not just put 
on for the sake of outsiders. He never could have 
fooled people long if it had been. Since his death 
many stories have been told of how he helped this 
friend or that old-time showman without saying a 
word about it to anyone. 

Will Rogers often remarked that his folks did 
not come over to America on the Mayflower because 
they were here to greet it. His mother was one fourth 
Indian and his father was one eighth Indian (Cher- 
okee). Will was born near Claremore, in the Indian 
Territory, which later became part of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Certainly few men are better entitled to be called 
a “typical American” than Will Rogers, not so 
much because of his ancestry as because of the way 
he thought and spoke and the things he stood for: 
honesty, sincerity, kindness, and friendliness. 

The United States has honored many of our great 
men with issues of stamps, and we can hope that, 
like Nicaragua, we may sometime have a stamp in 
honor of Will Rogers. When that time comes each 
of us stamp collectors will certainly be proud to add 
it to his collection. 


Two stamps honoring Will Rogers 
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Tonys Smile 


~ 


By Elvira Pennell 
Pictures by Lola McColl Russell 


ONY CRISTOBAL liked living in the United 

States very much. If only he could have some of 
his young Mexican friends here with him, it would 
be perfect, he thought. As it was, there was no one 
to play with except his brother José. And José 
always seemed to be cross since the family had 
moved across the border from Old Mexico to the 
State of New Mexico. 

The new house had four rooms in it, two more 
than the old house had had in which the Cristobal 
family had lived in in Old Mexico, This house was 
made of adobe, and the walls were very thick. Tony's 
mother Maria said the house would be warm in 
winter. Tony already knew that the thick walls kept 
out the heat during the long hot summer. 

Leo Cristobal, Tony and José’s father, worked 
from early morning until late in the afternoon, 
digging irrigation ditches. While he was gone Tony 
helped Maria in the garden. There was going to be 
a big crop of beans and some corn. Out of the beans 
Maria would make the chili that tasted so good and 
hot on a cold winter day. From the corn she would 


make fortillas, which are the thin flat cakes that the 
Mexicans eat for bread. 

While Tony pulled weeds and dug up the ground 
with his sharp little hoe, he thought of the long 
strings of red peppers drying on the line behind the 
house. Some of them hung down the cream-colored 
walls of the house and looked very pretty in the sun. 

A little dimple crept into Tony’s cheek and his 
eyes smiled, The peppers were to make the chili 
hot, but they meant something else too. Peppers that 
were drying and beans whose pods were beginning 
to turn yellow meant that it was autumn time and 
that Tony would soon be going to school for the first 
time in this new country. 

From the spot where Tony stood, he could see 
the schoolhouse. It was across the road on the side 
of a little hill. It was built of adobe too and had a 
small square tower that held a bell. The teacher 
who had rung the bell every day last spring had 
yellow hair like the blossoms of the rabbit brush on 
the hillside back of the schoolhouse, She was pretty. 
Tony thought he could love her almost as much as 
he did Mother Maria, who was black-haired and 


“You will not like it! 
The American children 
2 >We are not like us.” 
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had deep, clear brown eyes and an olive skin. 

José came up to Tony just then and scowled. He 
was nearly two years older than Tony, When the 
Cristobal family had moved to the new house last 
spring, José had come on ahead with Leo their father. 
José had even gone to the American school for the 
last six weeks of the spring term. 

“You will not like it!” José saw that Tony was 
looking at the schoolhouse and guessed what he was 


The others all laughed 
and Tony laughed too 


thinking about. “The American children are not like 
us. They tease and will not play with me. The teacher 
kept me after school because I would not study.” 

“But why wouldn’t you study?” Tony asked. 

“T do not like it,” José answered, “I do not under- 
stand their gringo talk. I will not try to learn it. I 
show them I am better Mexican than they are 
gringo.” José threw back his head proudly and 
scowled again at the little white schoolhouse. 

In spite of all José could say Tony could not help 
but look forward to going to school. Already he had 
a new red pencil and a tablet of lined paper. Maria 
had bought them for him the last time she had 
gone to Santa Fe. 

The first day that the bell in the square school- 
house tower rang out Tony was ready. He had a 
new pair of blue overalls and a round straw hat. His 
feet were bare, but they had been scrubbed until 
they were as clean as the sand in the path up the 
hill. José dragged along behind Tony. He did not 
want to go. Maria had to stand in the doorway to 
watch for fear José should try to run away. 

When Tony and José walked into the schoolhouse, 
there were several boys and girls standing about. 
Some of them did not look at the Mexican boys at 
all, some of them laughed, and one boy pointed and 
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said something that made the others laugh all the 
more, 

“See, what did I tell you?” exclaimed José angrily 
as he came up behind Tony; but Tony was looking 
at the yellow-haired teacher. She was smiling at him. 
Tony’s smile brought his dimple out again; then he 
ran and placed his tablet on the teacher’s knee, She 
was saying something. If Tony had understood 
English, he would have known that she said, “Oh, 
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what a dear little boy!” but of course he did not 
understand. 

“That's the way it :always is,” scowled José; 
“always talking something we can’t understand.” 
Then he looked around and frowned as hard as he 
could at everybody. 

The teacher took Tony by the hand and led him 
to a seat. Then all the children sat down. Things 
that seemed very strange to Tony began to happen. 
First they all stood up again and sang a song. Tony 
did not know the music, but he liked to sing. He 
soon caught the tune and began to sing his own 
words to it, Mexican words: “I like school. I like 
the teacher. I like the boys and girls.” It was a jolly 
song! 

José behind him whispered, “Shut up! They not 
like such singing as that.” 

Tony looked around. José was scowling, but all 
the rest were laughing. Then Tony laughed too, 
joyously. They were having fun. Why shouldn’t he 
have fun too? Then the teacher tapped a little bell 
and they all sat down. 

Day after day it was the same, Everything at 
school kept on seeming very queer and strange, But 
Tony liked it. After a while he learned a few English 
words and then some sentences. “May I get a drink 
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ne of water?” was one. He could 
read, “I see a cat” and “The cat 


ly chased the rat.” And _ teacher 
1g smiled and patted him on the 
n. head. 

he When recess time came, Tony 
he always followed the children out 
od to play, but José would not go. 
h, He would stand back of the door 


and peek through the crack at the 
children playing. ‘You are foolish 
to go out. They only laugh at 
you,” he told Tony. 
The children played crack-the- 
whip. A long line of boys and 
S girls took hold of hands, Then 
the leader began to run, pulling 
the line of children after him un- 


til the whip they made swept 


iftly around in a half circle and : , 
wi fell off. They The heart is a gar-den Wheretho't flowers grow; The 


2. We must watch what we think, Each min-ute, all day; And 


Smoothly — 


al, 


put Tony on the end of the line. 
7 The first time he fell in the sand. 


He rolled over and over. When 
he got up, the others all laughed 

- and Tony laughed too. 
Again he went sailing off the »§—+———~—-x 


tail of the whip, and again he got = 
not up laughing. Then a pretty girl 


ran out and caught his hand. tho’ts that we think Are seedsthat we sow. Ev-’ry 
sé; “You stand next to me,’ she pull out the weed tho’'ts Andthrowthem a- way; And 
d.” cried. Tony did not understand, 
he but he followed her to a place in 
the middle of the whip, his eyes 
im sparkling with fun and his dim- 
ngs ple dancing. 
en. Every day it was like that, José [#4?;-— 
ony frowned and Tony smiled. Very KY—— food 
He soon whenever the children saw ; LS 
nam Tony they would call, “Come kind, lov - ing thought Bears a kind, lov-ing deed; While a 
ihe here, Tony!” “Come and play, plant lov - ing seed tho'ts So_ thick in a row That 
olly Tony!” 
But José would say: “See, they 
not only make fun of you. I told you 
it would be so.” But Tony went 
all to play with them anyway. 
too, One Thursday in November f S 
he Miss Green told the children 
bell Tomorrow we will have a picnic. tho’t that is self -ish Is just like a weed. 
We will go over the hill to the there will be no room For weed tho'ts to grow. 
at wer eat our 
But ere. Afterwards we can play.” 
slish Tony told about it when he got 
rink (Please turn to page 28) D 
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pe fw THICK green forest ended where the lake 


began, Far beyond the lake was a great winding ' 


road on which traveled many cars and trucks. 

Danny Deer and his mother seldom went as far 
as the road, though Danny was burning with curi- 
osity to see at close range one of the noisy cars 
that sped so swiftly along the highway. 

No, their walks and haunts were in the deep 
pine woods, where every sound and every flutter was 
familiar to wise Mother Deer. 

They stopped at the lake many times to drink 
the clear, cool water. Other deer families came 
there to drink too, It was a favorite meeting place 
at dawn and dusk. 

One afternoon in autumn Danny scampered ahead 
of his mother as they were walking along the trail. 
Something had flown silently before his very eyes 
and he must know what it was. It rested upon a 
wide bush-berry leaf, and its wings were slowly 
opening and closing. 

“Aha!” thought Danny Deer. “It’s a baby bird 
eating some of the bush-berry sap.” 

As Mother Deer came up he started to tell her 
about the queer little bird that was getting the sap 
for food. 

“No, no, Danny dear!” said Mother. “That little 
creature is a butterfly. There are many different kinds 
of butterflies, Some are large. Some are small. Most 
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of them are beautifully colored. I have seen many 
different kinds right in these very woods.” 

Danny Deer listened intently to Mother Deer. 
She was so wise! She knew so much! She always 
helped him when he was in doubt, They both loved 
the great pine forest. There was beauty all about 
them, It was in the delicate fronds of the fern leaves, 
in the winding of the stony creek, and in the sym- 
metry of the tall pine trees. 

They were coming to a mossy bank. They stopped 
to nibble some of the fragrant moss. Overhead 
grew a spreading vine with purple clusters of wild 
grapes on it. Danny’s mother ate some of them, but 
he could not reach them, Beside them a saffron bush 
gleamed in the sunshine like a pile of gold. 

All at once a loud crack burst upon the air, Danny 
froze where he stood. Mother Deer moved not a 
muscle. She looked like a bronze statue with one 
slender foot arched slightly in the thick moss. 
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It seemed to Danny that they had stood still for 
hours, but it was really only a few minutes, This 
loud crack was one he had never heard before, but 
it made him think of the noise a giant pine makes 
as it crashes to the earth. This noise however was 
much quicker, and a loud echo resounded through 
the forest. 

Way off by the lake Danny faintly heard the 
shuffle, shuffle of some creature walking through 
the alder thickets. This sound did not belong to 
the forest. It was foreign to his ears. He knew ex- 
actly the sound of Mr. Rabbit's hop-hop, and Poky 
Porcupine’s rustly crawl, and Chubby Chipmunk’s 
chattery climbing and Paddy Partridge’s shirring 
flight. 

He shivered with fear and looked at Mother Deer. 
She lifted her head still higher and sniffed and 
sniffed the air. She was testing the direction of the 
wind. 


In another moment she bounded toward the lake 
with Danny close at her heels. They skirted the 
shore, always keeping in the thick underbrush until 
they were very close to the white road. They had 
never been so close before. Danny wondered if an 
automobile would pass. 

They rested a few moments and Danny found 
out that they were running to escape a hunter with 
a gun. 

So it was a gun that had made the strange noise! 
Well, there were so many things Danny did not 
know. Almost every day he learned something new. 

In another moment they leaped across the road 
and bounded over a fallen tree. This way led to the 
thick North Woods. It was silent and safe once 
more. Here Mother Deer told Danny that only two 
years ago his older sister had met with an accident 
from just such a noise. Mother Deer had had to go 
on alone. Now it was the hunting season again when 
all deer must be wise and wary. Many hunters would 
come to the lake country and go far up the great 
river. Danny listened carefully as they planned 
to travel all night. Then with a flick of their white 
flags Mother and Danny leaped ahead into the dark 
wilderness. 

They kept on all night, stopping to rest on the top 
of a pine-studded hill for a few moments before sun- 
rise. The stars hung low and (Please turn to page 32) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Did you ever think how “catching” smiles are? In Mary’s letter 
she tells her Booster friends how the smiles of Boosters can influence 
the whole world! 

Dear Booster Friends: 1 often think that if all the Boosters smiled at one 
time the whole world would be smiling after a while under the influence of 
the Boosters. I made up a little poem about it: 


A Booster here, a Booster there 
Brings smiling faces everywhere ; 
For when a Booster smiles a smile 
Everyone smiles in a little while! 


Love to all Boosters from a Booster who is trying to be good.—Mary 
Hugessen (Canada). 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys 
and girls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. 
If you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just ad- 
dress your letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. She 
will send you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by sending in one subscription for WEE 
Wispom other than his own and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not mean that you must quit writing 
after you have earned your pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of persons at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help.) 


The following letter from Jean 
is full of word pictures, and I trust 
you will enjoy it. Her kindness in 
caring for the parrot with the 
broken wing shows that she is a 
good Booster. 

Dear Secretary: Here I am taking up 
my pen to drop a few lines to our 
club. We are in the middle of summer 
over here in Australia and also in the 
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middle of thunderstorms, monsoonal 
rains, floods, and cyclones. We had a 
slight blow of the cyclone that was 
traveling through Queensland. Luckily 
we did not get a severe blow, because 
it would be very awkward in the cow 
yard. Last week we got five inches of 
rain in one fall, and our flat was well 
under water and the creeks were over 
their banks. Bushy Creek was three 
feet over the high-level bridge that 


crosses it. 

I will now tell you something about 
the farm. We are now milking fifty- 
two cows and feeding twelve calves. 
We have two cats. They are both black 
with a tuft of white around the neck, 
and they have nice little white paws. 
We have not any dogs or birds. 

We used to have a parrot, but we 
did not keep it very long. We caught 
it one day as we were coming home 
from school. It had a broken wing and 
my big brother put it in his hat and 
carried it home. We put it into a cage 
and fed it until its wing got better. 
One morning my big sister took it out 
of the cage and put it on the limb of 
a tree. As soon as it had its freedom 
it flew away, and that is the last we 
have seen of it. 

I will say good-by now. Best wishes 
to all Boosters from an Australian 
member.—Jean McGregor (Australia). 


Caramel Virginia remembered 
how God had protected her and 
her brother on their way home 
from school during a severe storm, 
and this memory gave her the 
faith to pray for other things. I 
like the way she and her brother 
have shared The Prayer of Faith 
with their schoolmates. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was glad to re- 
ceive your letter and enjoyed your love- 
ly story. Now I am going to tell you 
what happened Friday night. On our 
way home from school a bad storm 
started. My brother and I did not know 
what to do, as limbs were blowin 
down from the trees and one lim 
nearly hit him. We stood in the middle 
of the road huddled together, crying 
and laughing. We were two miles 
from home. 
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We thought about The Prayer of 
Faith. We repeated it. We had hardly 


got home when part of the barn was 


blown off. My big brother just had 
got a new car, which was up in a shed 
close to the road. The wind tore the 
shed apart and the doors off but Daddy 
told us to ask God to save the car. We 
remembered how God had helped us 
to get home, and we knew that He 
would save the car. Suddenly the wind 
calmed down. We have learned truly 
now how to trust in God. We have 
given all the school children The 
Prayer of Faith—Caramel Virginia 
Trine. 


Often our prayers are answered 
in simple ways. Mary Beth saw 
how God answered her prayer by 
providing the natural trap that 
held her rabbit until she could 
catch it. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have had many ex- 
periences when I was glad to know 
The Prayer of Faith. One of these was 
this morning. We raise rabbits. Some- 
times when I feed them I do not get 
the cage fastened securely. This morn- 
ing Mother looked out of the window 
and said, “There goes your rabbit.” 
I looked just in time to see our mother 
rabbit hop away among the trees. (We 
live on a wooded hillside. ) 

I had had this experience many 


I was constantly saying The Prayer 
of Faith, knowing that help would 
come soon. Sure enough, pretty soon 
nature itself provided help. The rabbit 
had hopped away again and it tried to 
slip under the branch of a dwarf tree. 
The branch was not more than two 
inches from the ground and she got 
stuck. I picked her up and she squealed 
so I thought I had hurt her, but she 
was scared instead. I am sure The 
Prayer of Faith helped. May God bless 
you and all the Boosters and the future 
Boosters.—Mary Beth Brock. 


Because Bobbie is trying to con- 
trol his thoughts we are sure that 
it is going to be easy for him to 
say kind, true things about his 
friends; for every word is first a 
thought. 

Dear Secretary: | was very glad to 
receive my membership card and 
pledge, and I shall try very hard to 
keep the pledge. I have kept it pretty 
well except for the second part. I 
always say and think things that I 
shouldn’t about my friends and other 
people, but now I remember that I am 
a Booster and that I must try to think 
only kind things about people. It has 
—. me a lot. I have always prayed 
and hoped to make my mother very 
proud of me, and not long ago. I re- 
ceived my reward. I am proud to say 


GOD CARES FOR ME 


God’s love infolds me and provides 


Whate’er I need today 


To walk in wisdom’s way. 


times, so I knew what to do. I slipped 
quietly out of the house. However this 
was a new rabbit, and she did not 
know me very well. The one we had 
before would stay in one place and 
let me pick her up and pe her back 
in the hutch when I talked quietly. But 
this one, when I was within a few 
inches of her, would hop away. 
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Of strength and faith and courage 


I won the citizenship award at our 
school when I graduated. So, Boosters, 
I am telling you it pays to be kind and 
thoughtful. Love to all Boosters. 
—Bobbie Bostick. is 


Happy school days, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Margaret Chapin (12), Rochester, 
Ill.; Norvelle Ebbersol (13), Standard, 
Calif.; Barbara Cole (10), 7020 S. E. 
Brooklyn, Portland, Oreg.; Mattie 
Louise Young (11), 5129 Virginia 
Ave., Charleston, W. Va.; Betty June 
Pollard (13), 1217 23d St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Anita E. Wilhide (11), 
Box 124, Boonsboro, Md.; Iona Mae 
Brunes (91/.), Pequot Lakes, Minn.; 
Joan Sine Friis (13), 208 N. F St., 
Lompoc, Calif.; Margaret Lods (11), 
Box 250, Macdonald College, P. Q., 
Canada; Ann Margaret Watt (11), 
Box 97, Olaa, Hawaii; Claudia Keith- 
ley (9), Rte. 1, Midvale, Idaho; Miss 
Paz Noel (15), 6 Mabini St., Cebu, 
Cebu, P. I.; Sara E. McAfee (11), 
Grace St., Sevierville, Tenn.; Betty 
Buttimer (13), 7270 Woodland Ave., 
Ist Fl., Apt. W, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Anne E. J. Penfold (7), 53 Prospect 
Hill Rd., Camberwell E. 6, Victoria, 
Australia; Harold Wayne Taylor (12) 
and Kenneth Franklin (13), Milan, 
Mo.; Anna Boola (15), Tampoe St., 
Nansapur W. Godavary Dist., S. India; 
Nina Lazar (81/4), 6315 Harper Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.; Jean Ray Atkinson (12), 
Joseph, Idaho; Mary Frances Phelps 
(12), 612 N. W. 20th, Portland, 
Oreg.; Mia Gage (11), 727 Elkmont 
Dr. N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Phyllis King , 
(13), 31 N. Hancock St., Lexington, 
Mass.; Lois Crawford (13), Rte. 1, 
Beaver, Pa.; Naomi Oxley (11), 32 
Orchardview Blvd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Marylou Crockett (10), 
27 Orchardview Blvd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Ellen D. Kurrus (11), 732 
Veronica, East St. Louis, Ill.; Dorothy 
Bailey (11), Rte. 2, Blakesburg, Iowa; 
Bernice Young (12) and Blanche 
Young (10), Deloro, Ont., Canada; 
Jane Farrell (12), 721 S. Pacific St., 
Stamford, Conn.; Mary Hulse (14) 
and Carolyn Hulse (10), 93 Crest- 
mont Rd., Binghamton, N. Y.; Marion 
Smith (13), 101 Laurentide Ave., 
Quebec, P. Q., Canada; Ruth Knauss 
(13), Toll Bridge Rd., Newport, 
Minn.; Joan George (9), 818 W. Race 
St., Troy, Ohio; Jean E. Young (11), 
2 Feeder Ave., Lewistown, Pa.; Barbara 
Burton (11), 156 Herkimer Rd., 
Utica, N. Y.; Roberta May Jackman 
(14), 2040 Pleasant Ave., Hamilton, 
Ohio; Mary Ann Galloway (11), 
Dudley St., Lonaconing, Md.; Colleen 
Hanson (12) and Bonnie Flaherty 
(9), Rte. 1, Rolfe, Iowa; Bonnie Rae 
Olson (12), Humboldt, Iowa. 
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By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


N A certain day all the Jews 
living in the Persian Empire 
were to be destroyed. The king’s 
decree had said so and to make it 
a law it had been stamped with his 
seal. Queen Esther was a Jewess 
and her cousin Mordecai had asked 
her to go to the king and beg him 
to save her people. 

“But no one may go to the king 
unless the king first sends for 
him,” Esther said, ‘And he has 
not sent for me.” 

The day for the slaying drew 
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nearer. But into Esther’s heart and 
mind had come a plan. She sent 


word to Mordecai: “Gather to- 
gether all the Jews that are in the 
city that they may fast and pray, 
as my maids and IJ shall fast and 
pray. Do not eat or drink either 
day or night for three days. Then 
even though it is against the law, 
I will go to the king. I will ask 
him to save my people. If I perish, 
I perish,” she said sorrowfully. 
When the three days of fast- 
ing and praying were over, Esther 
put on her royal robes and went 
into the inner court of the king’s 
palace. Esther knew, as did all the 


others, that this offense was pun- 
ishable with death unless the king 
for some reason should relent and 
hold out his golden scepter. 

The king sat upon his royal 
throne. As Esther moved toward 
him her steps were firm and steady 
with courage even though her 
heart beat wildly within her. The 
king saw her coming. Then his 
eyes softened and he held out his 
golden scepter. 

Quickly Esther approached and 
touched the tip of the scepter. The 
king asked, “What is it that you 
wish, Queen Esther ?’’ Admiration 
for her bravery and beauty shone 
in the king’s face. “I will give you 
whatever you ask,” he said, “even 
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though it is half my kingdom.” 

Esther smiled and into her eyes 
crept the light of high hope. But 
she would not tell so quickly’ the 
thing that she wanted. She said, 
“If it seems good to you, O king, 
will both you and Haman come to 
the banquet that I have prepared 
for you?” 

Haman who was over all the 
other princes of the kingdom was 
sent for in haste. “Come,” the 
servants told him, “you are this 
day requested to eat at the banquet 
table with the king and queen.” 

At the banquet table the king 
again asked Esther what it was 
that she wanted of him, and again 
he told her that he would grant her 
wish even though she asked for 
half his kingdom. She told him, 
“If I have found favor in your 
sight, my king, it would please 
me for you and Haman to come 
again tomorrow to the banquet 
that I shall prepare for you, To- 
morrow I shall answer the ques- 
tion the king asks.” 

The king agreed and Haman 
was very happy because of the 
honor that had come to him, He 
went out into the courtyard with 
a joyful heart. At the king’s gate 
sat Mordecai. When Haman 
passed, Mordecai did not stand 
up; neither did he bow his head 
nor bend himself to the ground. 
Haman saw that he did not, and 
even though he had been filled 
with happiness so short a time be- 
fore, he was now filled with ha- 
tred of all Jews, and especially 
of Mordecai. 

But Haman did not let Morde- 
cai know of his anger. Instead he 
went home and told his wife: 
“The king has promoted me to 
high rank. I have great riches. To- 
day the queen asked me, and me 
only, to eat at the banquet table 
with her and the king. I am in- 
vited also for tomorrow, but all 
this means nothing to me so long 
as Mordecai, the Jew, sits at the 
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king’s gate and does not do rev- 
erence to me.” 

Haman’s wife answered him: 
“Why do you not have a high gal- 
lows made and then ask the king 
to have Mordecai hanged before 
you go to the banquet tomorrow ?” 

The idea pleased Haman and 
he had the gallows made. 

But God works in many ways 
to bring about His justice. That 
night the king was unable to sleep. 
He asked that the book of records 
be brought out and read aloud to 
him, The servant opened the book 
and read how Mordecai, while 
sitting at the king's gate, had 
heard two gatekeepers plotting 
ill against the king, and how Mor- 
decai had hastened to tell of the 
plot. 

The king stopped the reading. 
“What reward has been given 
Mordecai for this service?’ the 
king asked. 

The servant answered, ‘“Noth- 
ing has been given Mordecai.” 

“Who is in the courtyard at 
this hour?” the king asked. “Send 
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The Fox 


By Elizabeth Newell 


“I cannot,” said the fox, “oft 
avail 
Myself of a tub or a pail; 
But I brush up my coat, 
As I hope you will note; 
I carry my brush on my tail.” 


a prince to me that I may talk 
this thing over with him.” 

Haman was in the courtyard on 
his way to ask the king to have 
Mordecai hanged. The king said, 
“Let him come in.” When Haman 
was inside, the king asked. “What 
should be done for a man whom 
the king wishes to honor?” 

Haman’s mind was so full of 
thoughts of himself that he took 
it for granted that the king wished 
to give him some still greater 
honor, so he said: “Let the man 
be dressed in royal attire, with the 
royal crown upon his head, and 
let him ride through the streets on 
one of the king’s horses while a 
servant proclaims, “This is the man 
whom the king delights to 
honor.’ ”’ 

“Make haste then,” the king 
told Haman, ‘and do all this for 
Mordecai, the Jew.” 

Haman dared not now ask the 
king to hang Mordecai. Instead he 
was obliged to do as the king de- 
manded. Haman had to walk be- 
fore the horse that Mordecai rode 
and cry unto the people, ‘This is 
the man whom the king delights © 
to honor.” 

When the two men came again 
to the king’s gate Mordecai 
stopped but Haman hastened to 
his own home. Frantically he told 
his wife and friends what had 
happened. They were astonished 
and frightened. While they were 
still talking the king’s chamber- 
lain came to take Haman to the 
banquet that Esther had prepared. 

Again while they were eating 
the king asked Esther what she 
wished. Esther knew that the time 
to try to save her people had come. 
She said, “O king, let my life be 
given me and my people saved. 
For we have been sold and are to 
be slain.” 

“Who has dared to do this?” 
the king asked. 

Esther pointed to Haman. 

The king was so angry that he 
left the table and went out into 
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the garden. Haman then fell upon 
his knees and begged Esther to 
spare his life. But the king quickly 
returned and when a servant told 
that a gallows had already been 
made, the king ordered Haman 
hanged upon it. 

Haman was hanged on the gal- 
lows that he had made for Morde- 
cai, A spiritually wise man would 
not have planned such a wicked 
deed against another; because he 
would have known that the evil 
that went out from his mind would 
return to him, But Haman was 
not a wise man, he was wicked 
and cruel. 

Esther told the king that Mor- 
decai was her cousin, and the king 
gave him the place of honor that 
had once been Haman’s. Esther 
then begged, “If I have found 
favor in your sight, my king, 
please make a law that will save 
the Jewish people. For how could 
I be happy if evil came to my 
people? How could I endure to 
have my kindred slain?” 

The king sent out a decree that 
stopped the wicked plan, Soon 
there was among the Jews glad- 
ness, joy, and honor. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of September 1 
Let my will be one with Thine 
And express Thy love divine. 

For the week of September 8 
God fills my life with health 

and peace; 

His love for me will never cease. 
For the week of September 15 
Through Christ in me I am now 

free. 

From fear and all inharmony. 
For the week of September 22 
Through Christ the life, the 

truth, the way 
I’m kept serene and safe today. 

For the week of September 29 

Dear Christ direct my thoughts 
today 
And govern all I do and say. 
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A New Kind of Paper Doll 


By Anne Westmoreland 


The doll illustrated is really and 
truly a paper doll but is made of 
paper bags instead of flat paper. 

Some rainy day when you are 
playing train with a long string of 


chairs, make several large dolls 
for passengers. They also come in 
handy for extra pupils when play- 
ing school. 

You could cut a hole in the back 
of the largest bag for your hand 
and pretend you are Edgar Bergen 
with a new friend of Charlie Mc- 
Carthy’s. 

Small paper sacks can be made 
into doll favors for parties with 
candy, nuts, or small gifts hidden 
in the larger sack. 

Each doll is made of two bags. 
The smaller one for the head is 
turned upside down (A) and the 
features are painted, or drawn 
with crayolas. Cut the top edge of 
the larger bag (D) in scallops. 


Next make two arms (B) and 
two legs (C) from paper similar 
to the bags you are using. Paste 
or pin the two legs to the bottom 
of the larger sack. Gather the top 


of this bag together in your hands 
and turn down the scalloped edge 
for a collar. Outline the turned 
edge (D) with paints or crayolas. 
Paste the two arms in place just 
under the collar. 

Thrust the head sack down into 
the larger one, gather together at 
the neck and tie tightly with cello- 
phane, ribbon, or cord. 

To make a bonnet for the doll 
cut the bottom corner from a large 
sack (E). Make slits as shown and 
run a tape or ribbon through them. 
Make a bow on top of the hat and 
tie the ends of the ribbon under 
the doll’s chin. 

Make paper hats. for yourself 
and your playmates from large 
bags. Try using colored bags for 
best results. 
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ICKEY WAS a little brown-and-white Shet- 

land shepherd dog. He lived with the twins 
Patty and Billy and with Mother and Father in a 
white house with a blue roof, blue shutters, and a 
blue door. Mickey had often heard Mother say, “A 
blue door stands for happiness.” 

Mickey was happy there too until after Patty and 
Billy began to go to school. Mother was busy all 
day with her work. As usual, Father was away all 
day with his work and now Patty and Billy were at 
school with their work, The days seemed very long 
to Mickey from the time he jumped up on the blue 
wing chair and poked his little brown-and-white nose 
through the living-room curtains to watch the twins 
go down the street toward school, until the time 
Mother let him out and he ran to the corner to meet 
them at three o'clock. He had a great deal of time 
to think, He thought: “Everybody in this family has 
work to do except me. I wish I could do something! 
Maybe I'd be happier if I had some work to do.” 

Several days after school had started Mother was 
busy in the kitchen preparing breakfast. Mickey 
watched her put the cereal on to cook. He eyed her 
as she squeezed out the orange juice. She was work- 
ing swiftly. “It must be time for the twins to get up,” 
thought Mickey, and then he had a most important 
idea. “I could wake them up for Mother,” he 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY 
BY PATRICIA NEFF 


PICTURE BY JARLES ALBERG 


thought, and straightway lifting his bushy tail high 
in the air he scampered off up the stairs. 

He pushed open Patty’s almost-closed door, 
jumped on the bed, and started pawing at the cover. 
Patty turned over. Mickey nosed her cheek and pulled 
at a soft brown curl with his paws. Patty looked up 
and smiled delightedly. She rumpled his fur and 
started to get out of bed. 

Quick as a flash, Mickey ran to Billy’s room, One 
of Billy's feet was sticking out. Mickey stood up on 
his hind legs and licked Billy’s toes. But Billy just 
pulled his foot back under the sheet, so Mickey 
leaped on the bed and his twelve pounds of weight 
came right down on Billy’s chest. Billy woke up im- 
mediately. “Good morning, Mickey,” he said and 
clapped his hands. Mickey crawled into Billy’s arms 
and they got out of bed together. 

When Mother came upstairs Patty and Billy were 
almost dressed and Mickey was running back and’ 
forth between their rooms. 

“How did this happen?” asked Mother, who was 
both surprised and pleased. 

“Mickey woke me,” said Patty, smiling. 

“Mickey woke me too,” said Billy. 

“Mickey, you're a fine little helper,” said Mother. 
“I think I shall give you the job of waking the 
children every morning.” 

Mickey wagged his tail and barked and barked 
to tell Mother he should like that task very much. 
He felt so happy to be useful, and he knew that 
when Mother would say, “Mickey, go get Patty and 
Billy,” he would do good work in getting them up. 
In the mornings to come perhaps he could think of 
others things to do also. 

That morning as he jumped up into the blue wing 
chair to stick his nose through the living room cur- 
tains and watch the children go down the street, 
Mickey was thinking how happy he was living with 
the twins Patty and Billy and with Mother and 
Father in the white house with the blue roof, the 
blue shutters, and the blue door that stood for hap- 
piness; for everybody is happier when he has work 
to do and does this work well. 
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SPARTANS 


HINK laughed at Andy’s warning. 

Just to show how little he thought of it he 
began with his hands to beat briskly the shining 
surface of the lake. The water made plopping 
sounds against his palms and flew in cool bright 
sprays over his head and chest. Even if tomorrow 
should end the vacation the Spartans were taking 
with Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, today was wonderfully 
satisfying! 

The touch of the water against his body was good. 
The shifting sand under his bare feet made him 
want to go places, The high white clouds in the 
blue sky and the wind in the trees reminded him of 
things he wanted to know and do. If Coralee and 
Bob had not gone with Mr. and Mrs. Harrison and 
Benny and Mrs, Parks to the hatchery for goldfish 
for Benny's aquarium, Bob might have gone ex- 
ploring with him. He was not so interested in swim- 
ming as the others. 

In disgust Chink swept his arm over the water and 
sent a shower into Andy’s earnest face. 

“Just the same,” Andy repeated as he dashed it 
away, “if I couldn’t swim, I wouldn’t take the risks 
you do!” 

“I don’t have to worry about risks,” Chink re- 
torted, “Don’t they tell us every Sunday that we're 
children of God and that He takes care of us?” 

“Of course we all are,’ Red asserted. ‘““But we use 
a little sense!” 

Chink cocked a quizzical eye at him. 

“If you really believe you are,” he said loftily, 
“you don’t have to spend time using sense, You can 
take all the chances you want to. I’m going to follow 
the shore around Point Long John. Who wants to 
come along?” 

“No one,” said Andy. ‘This stretch of the shore 
has been built up for swimming. Down toward the 
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Chink Takes 


Chance 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Point, it’s apt to be full of snags and step-offs. A 
lot of this shore line’s too steep for a swimmer to 
land on. I think Mr. Harrison expects us to stay 
here.” 

“He didn’t say so,” said Chink. “I’m going.” 

“Whoopee!” he cried and collapsed into the water 
with all the splash and splutter he might have made 
if he had stepped off a ledge and into trouble. 

“Save me, Spartans,” he mocked. “If you're not 
afraid!” 

David laughed. “Have a good time, Chink,” he 
said, “but you ought to use the good sense God gave 
you. You don’t expect your Dad to spend all his 
time watching you to see that you don’t do silly 
things, and you shouldn’t expect your heavenly Father 
to do it either.” 

“That's right,” Kegs agreed. knows as well 
as we do that we ought to look out for ourselves 
when we can.” 

Chink scrambled up unconvinced. With disgust, 
he watched Kegs throw himself forward and spin 
heels over head in the water, almost as though he 
had the support of a turning pole. It was a good 
stunt, but Chink was not interested. He could not 
swim and he wanted to explore. The sun blinked 
on the water, the birds whistled in the high green 
trees along the shore; even the breeze panting 
gently toward the Point urged him to come along 
so that he could know the things they did. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “Who'd have thought any 
Spartan was a ‘scaredy.’ I'll go alone.” 

“Whoopee!” he shouted and floundered a few 
steps toward the Point, hoping to draw one of the 
boys with him. 

No one even looked. 

Chink moved farther. 

“If they think I won't go just because they won't, 
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n’t, 


they’re mistaken,” he thought. “They have the craziest ideas 
anyway!” 

Something slapped Chink on the leg. It was cold and slick. 
He gasped. But it was only a fish. 

He waded on. The water got deeper. It came to his armpits. 

“Hey, boys!” he called. ““Chinky’s getting in deep!” 

Looking over his shoulder, he saw David turn toward him. 

Chink bent his knees so that his head and shoulders went 
swiftly under water. He counted ten. Then he came up. 

The four Spartans at the swimming beach had started toward 
him, That was a joke! They were coming to rescue him! 

With a laugh, he waved a careless hand. 


His head broke the surface of 

the water. He threw a des- 
perate glance toward 

the Spartans 


The boys turned back. Even at that 
distance Chink could see that they were 
disgusted rather than amused by his 
tricks. 

“The ninnies!” he thought, and 
waded on. “They believed I really 
needed help!” 

Flop! Just ahead of him, a big frog 
hit the water. Chink could see. its legs 
draw up and flash out as it zigzagged 
through the clear surface. He lunged 
forward, Almost, he caught it. The 
frog shot away, a brilliant streak of 
color. 

Chink started after it, only to lurch 
forward and down. His head went un- 
der water, and he sank. Andy had been 
right about the step-offs, and he had 
walked off one! 

With the first clutching moment of 
astonishment his mind went blank and 
his muscles rigid. Then instinctively he 
began working his legs and arms, even 
though he did not know how to swim. 
Still he dropped for what felt like 
miles, with the water seeming to pull 
him away from the shore out into the 
lake. He had been foolish to risk a 
step-off when he could not swim! 

“God is my help in every need,” he, 
prayed frantically. “I really am a child 
of God,” he reassured himself, “And 
He will help me.” 

He hit bottom. Then strangely 
enough, he began to rise like a bounced 
ball, only very slowly. 

His head broke the surface of the 
water. He threw a desperate glance 
toward the Spartans. 

They were still on the swimming 
beach. David faced him, but Chink 
could not be sure that David saw him. 

“What's the difference?” Chink 
asked himself in sudden exultation, “I 
prayed, and I’m up. I don’t need the 
Spartans.” 

Almost with the thought he began 
to go down again. The water slid up 
around him, He was under again, the 
whole lake pressing against him so that 
he could not breathe. 

Again he prayed swiftly and ear- 
nestly; and he pumped his legs and 
arms as hard as he could. He struck 
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bottom again. Then he began to 
rise. 

This time when his head came 
into the air he saw David still 
facing him; but David was as un- 
disturbed as though nothing were 
happening. The others were play- 
ing a game of splash. 

“Help!” Chink called and flung 
up his arm. 

Not a Spartan moved, They 
thought he was joking again! 

For the third time, Chink be- 
gan going down, In panic he re- 
membered having heard that peo- 
ple come up only three times. 

Another memory clutched him. 
There was something in the Bible 
that he had forgotten when he 
was talking with the other Spar- 
tans. It was, “Thou shalt not 
make trial of the Lord thy God.” 


He had done that. He had been 
careless and selfish and vain 
enough to think that because he 
was the child of God he would 
be saved from the consequences 
of anything he might do, however 
foolish it might be. He had for- 
gotten Jesus’ answer when the 
Tempter told Him to cast Himself 
from the pinnacle of the Temple 
and depend on God’s care to keep 
Him from harm. 

Chink’s feet struck bottom, but 
his mind groped on. 


He had done what he had been 
warned against, He had even 
mocked the Spartans when they 
tried to make him understand. 
Soon he would come up for the 
third time. And no one would 
even know he was in danger! 
What was he to do? One clear 
thought came into his fear-be- 
fogged mind: If only he could 
find the ledge he had stepped off! 

The water was tugging at him, 
pulling him up. He crouched, 
making himself as heavy as he 
could, Turning, he began'to walk, 
under the water, along the floor 
of the lake, back the way he had 
come; and with his steps he be- 
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gan The Prayer of Faith, earnestly, 
with new understanding. 

His outstretched hand struck a 
ledge. Still under the water, he 
scrambled onto it. He pushed up 
gasping. He broke into the air! 

Dimly he saw the Spartans 
splashing on the beach, shouting 
challenges back and forth, They 
had not even missed him. 

Uncertainly he made his way 
toward them. They were not crazy, 
as he had said. They were not 
ninnies and ‘scaredies.’ They had 
been much wiser than he, for they 
had known about not making 
vainglorious and _ selfish tests. 
From now on he was going to use 
common sense too and do the best 
he could; but first he was going 
to thank God for telling him to 
turn back the way he had come. 


Tony’s Smile 
(Continued from page 17) 


home, but José would not go. 
Then Mother said, “If José will 
not go, Tony must stay at home 
too. I do not want the little 
brother to go away so far without 
the older one.” 

Tony was so disappointed that 
he could scarcely keep back the 
tears. He watched longingly as all 
the children took their lunch pails 
and trudged away behind Miss 
Green to the cedar grove. Almost 
every one turned around and 
called back, ““Good-by, Tony,” and 
some of them waved, José turned 
his back on them, but Tony 
choked back the tears and waved 
his hat. How he did want to go 
with them! It was hard to go 
home to Maria, It was such a 
lovely, warm day. The cedar 
grove would be pleasant. 

After the two boys had eaten 
their bowls of chili con carne 
they went outside to play. They 
were throwing stones to see who 
could throw farthest when a cold 
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wind made Tony shiver. It cut 
through his thin cotton overalls 
like a knife. 

Mother Maria had gone to 
carry lunch to Father at the big 
irrigation ditch, José looked up. 
Gray clouds were scudding across 
the sky blotting out the sun, and 
a few fine flakes of snow were al- 
ready in the air. “It is what the 
gringos call a ‘norther,’” José 
said. “It is a wind from the north. 
Perhaps it will bring a blizzard.” 

Even as the boys watched the 
snowflakes began to fall faster. 
Soon they were whirling through 
the air thicker and thicker. Tony 
looked in the direction of the 
cedar grove. There were no chil- 
dren in sight. 

“Come! Run to the house!” 
José called. Tony followed. 

Inside the house it was very 
warm from Maria’s kitchen fire. 
Looking out the window, Tony 
could see a thick fog of snow. 
Through it he could barely make 
out the dark outline of a tele- 
phone pole and beyond that the 
square bell tower of the school- 
house. 
“Oh!” Tony said, “Mees Green 
and the children! We must help 
them! Come, José, come.” 

All at once it seemed as if Tony 
were older than José. He took 
Father Leo’s jacket from the hook 
on the door and wrapped it 
around his head. He threw Maria’s 
little black shawl across José’s 
shoulders and pulled José to the 
door. 

“What are you going to do?” 
José held back, but Tony only 
pulled harder. 

“The school bell! We must ring 
it to guide the children back!” he 
cried, 

The school tower was almost 
blotted out before they got across 
the road. But Tony kept on and 
José followed. Once inside the 
schoolhouse Tony stood on a chair 
and grasped the bell rope. He 
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gave it a tug and a sharp peal an- 
swered him, Again and again he 
tugged until his small arms were 
tired. Then he jumped down and 
pulled at José’s sleeve, “Ring it! 
Hurry!” and José quickly jumped 
to obey. Soon he was working the 
rope as sturdily and anxiously as 
Tony had done. 

An hour passed and a half 
hour more while the bell was kept 
ringing. Then there was a sound 
at the door. Tony ran to open it, 
and Miss Green and a long line 
of children, hand in hand, like the 
whip they played they were, al- 
most fell inside. 

When Miss Green was warm 
enough to talk, she put her arms 
around Tony. “Tony, it was that 
little smile of yours that brought 
us. I could see it before me all 
the way while you rang the bell 
to guide us.” 

“José too,” cried Tony. 

“Yes, José too,” agreed Miss 
Green, patting José’s shoulder. 
The children cheered while they 
crowded around Tony and José. 
And José smiled! 


Table Blessing 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I know no lack, for God supplies 
My every need each day. 
He guides my steps in pleasant 
paths, 
And hears me when I pray. 


Hobby or Snobby 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mary Lee had just been called 
upon to read the opening para- 
graphs of the story of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, which the 
class was planning to dramatize 
for the parent-teachers’ meeting 
when a loud knock sounded upon 
the door. Miss Andrews rose to 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

' God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


answer it. 

“The truant officer!” Carla 
whispered to Shirley when the 
door opened to a big red-faced 
man. 

“And the gypsy girl!” Shirley 
gasped. 

Mary Lee was so surprised that 
she closed her reader and dropped 
into her seat just in front of Shir- 
ley. All of them stared at the 
officer and the little dark-haired 
girl standing in the doorway. 

“She's surely not going to be in 
our class!” Shirley said with 
horror. 

Miss Andrews was leading the 
girl into the classroom, and the 


truant officer had gone on his way. 
“What is your name, dear?” Miss 
Andrews asked so that everyone 
could hear. 

“Charlotte Jennings,” the girl 
replied. “But everyone calls me 
Lottie.” Her voice was sweet and 
clear. 

Miss Andrews smiled. “Class, 
this is Lottie Jennings,” she said. 
Then added, ‘Now, let me see, 
Lottie, where can we find a place 
for you?” The teacher looked 
about. There were no empty seats. 

“Mary Lee,” she said. “I won- 
der if Lottie might sit with you 
until I can have the janitor bring 
up another desk?” 

Miss Andrews led Lottie toward 
Mary Lee. Mary Lee’s face burned 
a deep red. She looked down at 
her book as Lottie took her place 
beside her. She did not dare to 
raise her eyes to Shirley or any 
other of the girls of the Hobby 
Club. 

“And now, Lottie,” Miss An- 
drews asked when she had got 
her settled, “have you brought 
your promotion card from the 
school you attended last year? I 
should have it for the records.” 


Lottie lifted her head and spoke 
steadily and without embarrass- 
ment. 

“I haven’t gone to school since 
I was in the second grade,” she 
said. 

Miss Andrews showed her sur- 
prise and the boys and girls of the 
class looked at one another in 
amazement. 

“My mother has been teaching 
me,” Lottie said simply. “You 
see, since Daddy’s health failed, 
we move about the country so 
much, we're hardly ever in a spot 
long enough for me to get started 
to school. This is the first time 
anyone has objected to my being 
out of school. The truant officer 
came to our camp this morning.” 

“TI see,” Miss Andrews said. “I 
will take up the matter of your 
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promotion card with Superin- 
tendent Lee,’ she added as she 
turned back toward her desk. 
“However if you are able to keep 
up with the class, I can see no 
reason why you should not remain 
with us.” 


‘““T WISH Miss Andrews had 
let Lottie try to read Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
Shirley said to the group around 
her at recess. “I'll bet she couldn’t 
have got through the first para- 
graph. Hasn’t gone to school 
since she was in the second grade! 
Who ever heard of such a thing?” 
The girls stared across the 
schoolyard to where Lottie stood 
talking with Miss Andrews. 

“Miss Andrews seems to like 
her,” one of the girls said. 

“Well, that won’t keep her in 
5A if she can’t do the work,” 
Shirley prophesied. ‘‘Just wait un- 
til Superintendent Lee hears about 
it!” 

“Being brought in by the truant 
officer!” Mary Lee said disap- 
provingly. 

“Isn’t it humiliating?’ another 
asked. “‘I’d be ashamed.” 


By Adele Haberlein 


My dolly and her friends are 
kind; 
They stop their merry talk 
While one steps back so other 
folk 
Can pass them on the walk. 


“She didn’t seem to mind,” 
Mary Lee said. 

“In a way, I think she was real 
brave about the whole thing,” 
Carla said. 

“Brave!’’ Shirley said. “She was 
smart-alecky, that’s all. The idea 
of telling Miss Andrews that her 


mother has taught her all that 
ought to be known up to the fifth 
grade. As though a mother living 
in a tent and making willow bas- 
kets could teach one anything!” 

“Abe Lincoln’s mother taught 
him,” one of the eighth grade 
girls who was listening in re- 
minded Shirley, but Shirley 
seemed not to notice her remark. 

“Well, it remains to be seen 
whether or not she can keep up 
with the work in 5A,” Martha 
Jane said. “If she can, I guess she 
has a right to stay there.” 

“Tl be willing to bet she gets 
sent back to the second grade 
where she left off,” Shirley told 
them. 

“We'll see,’ Mary Lee said. 
“The spelling match this after- 
noon should be a pretty good 
test of what she knows.” 

“Well, I won’t choose her on 
my side. I simply won't!” Shirley 
declared as the bell called them 
back to their classes again. “No 
one can make me! Sarah Bellamy 
can just take her on the Robins’ 
side. We Orioles will beat them . 
anyway!” 

(To be continued) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Hobbies large, hobbies small, 
hobbies there are for one and all. 
Read the following letters that 
tell about the hobbies of other 
boys and girls and see if there is 
a hobby among them that you 
should like. Even if you already 
have a hobby, it is fun to add a 
new one from time to time. 

We should like to have a letter 
from you telling us what your 
hobby is, and something interest- 
ing about it. Use not more than 
150 words. Be sure to give your 
name, address, and age. Address 
your letter to Editor, Our Hob- 
bies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mis- 


souri. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
dishes and paper dolls. I have three 
dishes from England that are nearly 
one hundred years old. I also have a 
set of dishes my mother had when 
she was a little girl. I have sixty-five 
paper dolls. I have been collecting 
them for nearly a year. I have two 
pets. They are a dog and a cat. My 
dog’s name is Happy and my cat’s 
name is Lucky.—Bettie Lou Crawford 
(12 years), Box 1719, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM.=as a gift to my 


Dear Editor: My hobby is making 
models of famous ships. The reason I 
started this hobby was that my friends 
said I could not make models. To 
show them what I could do I made 
a schooner. It didn’t look very good, 
so I made a Queen Mary; for perse- 
verance always wins. It came out per- 
fect, and I then made a Santa Maria 
model. I am working on the Bon 
Homme Richard now, and I hope to 
make a model of every famous ship. 
—George Boyd (11 years), Rte. 1, 
Andover, Mass. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
wrappers from different kinds of candy 
bars. I have forty-six different wrap- 
pers. It is interesting to know the dif- 
ferent names, where the bars are made, 
and what they are made of. I just 
started my hobby about a year ago. I 
received my subscription for WEE 
WISDOM as a present from my Sunday 
schoolteacher and I enjoy it very much. 
—Mary Lou Main (13 years), 1523 
Gabriel, Parsons, Kans. 


Dear Editor: 1 started my hobby in 
September. I started it because my 
schoolteacher wanted each pupil to col- 
lect something, so I started collecting 
blotters. I have seventy of them. I 
have large and small and oblong and 
square ones. At the end of the school 
year I exhibited them at the Seward 


Street 

City State 

My nam 

Street 

City State 


County Fair, the county I live in. Last 
year I had a collection of small bot- 
tles. I had seventy-eight on a big sheet 
of cardboard. I exhibited them at the 
Seward County Fair and received an 
awatd of second place for them. 
—Phyllis Rump (11 years), Box 624, 
Utica, Nebr. 
e 


Danny Deer's 


Plight 


(Continued from page 19) 


the Great Dipper loomed ahead of 
them. Danny thought the air was 
colder. 

Their breakfast was the juicy 
moss that grew thickly here and a 
cool drink from a near-by spring. 

Again they were off to the 
great North Woods where few 
hunters dare to come and where 
the deer and moose grow fat and 
sleek in less watchful security! 


Wally’s Big Love 
(Continued from page 7) 


Jinny listened, and Don, and 
Daddy. And when it was ended, 
they all went up in the attic and 
looked at that Chinese picture 
Mother had made. Then Daddy 
took a pencil and drew a circle 
around the whole of it—like this: 

“What's that a sign for?” Wal- 
ly asked. 

“You tell,” Daddy said, 


“It looks like—a big love,” 
Wally ventured. 

“Well, I think there’s a big love 
surrounding our home,’ Daddy 
said, “guarding our safety and our 
happiness and our peace.” 

“Oh!” said Wally, seeing all at 
once something new to him, “then 
that’s the sign for—for God!” 
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Flowers to Guess 


By Eleanor Hammond 


. I blossom in the early spring. 


My first means just a pair. 
My second is upon your face; 
You've often seen it there. 


I am a cheerful golden bloom 
My first part means “to 
wed.” 

My second part is hard and 
bright, 
A metal but not lead. 


My fist part is a singing bird 
That soars high in the blue. 

My second you will often find 
Upon a cowboy’s shoe. 


An automobile is my first— 
You'll guess that in a min- 
ute. 

My second means a country 
and 
The people who live in it. 


My first’s the color of the sky. 

My second summons people 

Each Sabbath day to come to 
church; 

It hangs high in the steeple. 
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State Guessing Game 
By Christine Mabry 


The answer to each question is 
the abbreviation of the name of a 
State. 

1. What State is a father? 

2. What State was used in the 
flood ? 

3. What State is the most per- 

sonal ? 

What State is an interjection? 

What State is a number? 

What State is a young girl? 

What State do tramps shun? 

What State is a church service? 


A Riddle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


At first I sound just like a cow; 
Add N—perhaps you know me 
now! 
Add BEAM, and then in quiet 
night 
I dance and play with silver light. 


to 
Last Month’s Puzzles 
Riddle: Bridge 
A Bug Riddle: Ladybug 


Game of Rhymes 
Bee, tee, flea, tea. 


A Match Trick 


After making a triangle on a flat sur- 
face with three matches take three more 
matches and place one end of each 
match in each corner of the triangle. 
With the opposite ends brought to- 
gether like the poles in a tepee four 
triangles are formed. 


Textbook 


for 


Parents 


Many mothers and fathers ask: 
How can we rear our children 
in a religious way? How can we 
best teach them to be honest, 
obedient, good-tempered, court- 
eous, self-controlled ? 


These and many other vital ques- © 
tions are answered in the book 
You and Y our Child by Zelia M. 
Walters, a mother and teacher 
who has had years of experience 
in meeting the problems con- 
nected with the rearing of boys 
and girls. 


You and Your Child brings you 
thirteen simple talks that explain 
the methods Mrs. Walters has 
found most successful. Take ad- 
vantage of the practical sugges- 
tions offered in this book. 


In cloth You and Your Child is 
priced at $1; in black flexible 
binding at $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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Busy Brownie Cutouts 
By Dorothea J. Snow 


Trace these brownies off upon a sheet of lightweight card- 
board, Draw in the faces and costumes, and cut out each piece 
carefully. Punch holes at the black dots. Put the arm or pair of 
arms of each figure in its proper place and fasten it to the body 
with a pronged paper fastener. See small sketches. Put the rake 
in the hands of the brownie marked B by cutting a slit along the 
dark line drawn between his two hands and slipping the rake 
handle into the slit. Glue the handle to the brownie’s arm. 

To make the brownies stand, cut out three 3-inch circles 
from heavier cardboard, Cut a slit across the middle of each circle 
long enough to accommodate the tab at the bottom of each 
brownie. Slip each tab into the slit in one of the circles and glue 
the tab firmly to the bottom of the circle. Cut three more circles 
from white paper and glue one to the bottom of each of the first 
three circles to cover up the tab. 

The brownies will now stand up and move their 
hands as indicated in the small pictures, one waving 
his hand at you while on his way to school, one 

raking leaves, and one painting some 
bright colors upon a fall leaf. 


These brownies could be used as 
favors at a fall party if you like. 
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Girls 


What is more fun when dinner is over than to curl up 
in a big chair and read until time to go to bed? So get 
ready for your reading hour by ordering the books 
described on this page. They are favorites with both 
boys and girls. 


Jimmy ame Throug 


Jimmy Hardesty had never done anything but play and have 
a good time. But after his father’s accident he was required to 
do a number of things that he disliked. How he resented being 
called from a ball game to wheel his baby sister in her buggy! 
But something happened that changed Jimmy into a loving, 
helpful boy. Send for this book and read about Jimmy’s new 
friend and his adventures in business. 


> 


In this book you will find four delightful stories: (1) “The 
Sculptor’s Little Daughter,” which tells about two sisters and 
their fairy godmother. (2) “Little Dog Lost,” in which you 
follow the adventures of a sad little pup. (3) “Billy Brag,” the 
story of a boy who had to go on a long journey to find out 
something about himself. (4) “This Is Josefita,” in which a 
Mexican boy proved his love for his little sister. 


Everyone in the village liked Peter, the happy little peddler 
boy who made his living selling copper pans. But one day they 
began slamming doors in his face and giving him unfriendly 
looks. This made Peter very unhappy until a friend came to 
his rescue and cleared up a story that had been started about 
Peter “just for fun.” That very day Peter came into the great- 
est happiness of his life. Don’t miss this thrilling story. 


These books have attractive covers and many 
pictures. Each book is priced at 50 cents. 
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The Good Work of 


Wee Wisdom 


Readers 


V \ EE WISDOM goes into thousands of schoolrooms, where it plays an important part in the 
day’s program. In many cases the teachers subscribe for it, but more often the credit belongs to boy" 
and girl readers who take their own copies to school and share them with their classmates. Let the 
teachers tell how they themselves regard Wee Wisdom: 


“During my work as a teacher I have found that 
each year some child brings Wee Wisdom to 
school so that we may hear the stories and learn 
the songs. I can truthfully say that even before I 
know the children I can pick out by his sweetness 
and good qualities the child who has the benefit of 
Wee Wisdom. Its value is inestimable.” (New 
York.) 


“Last year I could not afford to supply Wee 
Wisdom to my pupils. They were lost without it. 


As a school project they printed a biweekly paper, 
which they sold for two cents a copy. After de- 
ducting expenses all the ten members were in 
favor of subscribing for Wee Wisdom, and they 
are looking forward to its coming every month.” 
(Illinois. ) 


“Wee Wisdom is just the magazine I have long 
been trying to find. It certainly aids in Christian 
character building. My children love it. It has a 
real place in my classroom.” ( Virginia.) 


“It is impossible to tell you how much Wee 
Wisdom does for us. We get some fine stories out 
of it and games and handicraft ideas, and it means 
so much in our busy life to have something we 
can turn to and get real help from when we need 
it.” (Ohio.) 


The Editors are grateful to Wee Wisdom readers 
for their keen interest in the magazine and their 
enthusiasm in sharing it at school. Much of the 
growth of Wee Wisdom in the school field is due 
to the wholehearted co-operation of these boys 
and girls. If you are not taking Wee Wisdom to 
school, do so, and let your teacher see what a 
splendid magazine it is. If she wishes to subscribe 
for it, tell her it is $1 a year. 
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